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TheLftncftshire mill-owner pities thfe ovfefWorked Indian 
mill-hand. Others of his tribe pity the lascar for the varions 
discomforts he has to suflfer on board the ship. It is now 
the tarn of a scholar to pity the Hindu population of India 
in general and Hindu students in particular. Dr. A. A. 
Macdonell, the present Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford, 
has felt for them and given exjjression to his feelings in a 
commnnication, published in the issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for July 1906, on "the Study of Sanskrit 
as an Imperial Question." If the civilians appointed to 
"Provinces of which the vernaculars are peculiarly 
Sanskritic" were to be compelled to learn Sanskrit before 
they left for India and— may I not add ? — to swell the 
numbers of Dr. MacdonelPs pupils, their relations to the 
people of India would be more sympathetic and they would 
"greatly strengthen the position of the British Raj.'' If 
European scholars were not to be excluded from the chairs 
of Sanskrit in India, " Sanskrit literature, the best inherit- 
ance of the Hindus,. ..might be made the chief instrument in 
their intellectual and social regeneration." But both these 
things are being shamefully neglected by the British Govern- 
ment, believes Dr. Macdonell. His treatment of his thesis 
bristles with misstatements and is throughout pervaded by 
a spirit of injustice and of a want of sympathy. He has 
set aside the " strict critical methods of research,'* which he 
professes to^ value so much, and has to some extent dealt 
with his subject in the manner of the German, who, in the 
well-known story, sat in his room and drew upon his imagin- 
ation for an account of the camel. Writings such as his it 
is that so far from doing the good they avow cause not a 
little irritation and leave their sting behind. 

None can deny the great importance Dr. Macdonell attaches 
to a knowledge of Sanskrit on the part of members of the 
Indian Civil Service— though by the bye there are not wanting 
instances .of Civilian Sanskritisis being among those most 
unsympathetic towards the people of India— or to the educa- 
tional value of Sanskrit. There is further very little to object 
to in what he says on the first head. But he soon plunges 



into matters where one feels compelled to join issue witU 
him. 

On the question of Civilians first beginning their study of 
Sanskrit i* India lie says: — " In any case, his knowledge, 
acquired with j^.}j§ assistance of an uncritical Pandit, would 
not be of much value. It would probably express itself in 
philological discoveries such as identifying the Sanskrit word 
asva^ * horse,' with the English ass^ ; or deriving the Sanskrit 
Tjdnobra, * monkey,' from vd nara^ ' or a man'"." The footnotes 
are :— ** 1 An Indian Civilian, who had evolved his own 
philology in the Bast, once actually mentioned this to me as 
an interesting linguistic equation. 2 This is a native etymology 
of the word." To take the latter first, this laugh at the 
expense of native etymology ill becomes one who remembers 
the state of philology in Plato's time. Of the former the full 
implication did not, it seems, dawn upon the critical mind of 
Dr. Macdonell. Elsewhere he says : "In Sanskrit the educa- 
tionalist has ready to hand a subject which, if properly 
handled, would be at least equal to Latin or Greek as an 
agency for developing the mental faculties." Presumably 
the new Civilians are mostly graduates of British Universities 
and have been taught Latin and Greek. And yet Dr. Mac- 
donell is afraid that their knowledge acquired with the 
assistance of an uncritical Pandit would be valueless and 
would probably express itself in absurd philological discover- 
ies. His fear is tantamount to an acknowledgment that in 
spite of their study of Latin and Greek at a British Univer- 
sity they have not succeeded in acquiring that grasp of 
scientific principles which ought to preserve them Irom 
such absurdities. He ought, therefore, first to move to get 
the subjects of Latin and Greek "properly handled" 
at British Universities. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, whom 
he credits with a real grasp of scientific method, has been 
in the habit of saying that he acquired that grasp from 
his college education in general and his European Professors 
and teachers in subjects other than Sanskrit, for there was 
no Professor of Sanskrit in his cpUege days. And if unlike 
him other native Sanskriti^ts have not acquired that grasp, 
the imported European Professors in subjects other than 
Sanskrit must also come in for their share of blame« 

One of the advantages of a study of. Sanskrit to a Civilian, 
which Dr. Macdonell mentions, is, that •' it will enable him to 



consult the Sanskrit legal works which are the sources of 
Hindu law, without having to rely on the uncritical inter- 
pretations of a possibly third-rate Pandit;." Vain is the 
hope. *A previous knowledge of Sanskrit such as is had 
in Europe can hardly ever dispense with the necessity, in the 
case of even European Professors of Sanskrit, of reading 
Sanskrit legal works with a Pandit, as some evidence I shall 
quote later on will show. Here I shall content myself with 
quoting Dr. Peterson's evidence in favour of these much 
maligned Pandits. 

•* During the year under report, " he says in his Report on 
the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-4 (p. 89 ;, 
" tjie Agent to the Search, Mr, Bhagvandas Kevaldas, and 
the Shastri, Mr. Ramchandra, continued to give efficient 
assistance. It would be impossible to speak too highly of 
the disinterested zeal and the intelligence with which Mr. 
Bhagvandas urges on the work ; while Air. Ramchandra's 
extensive acquaintance with Jain literature renders him 
a valuable assistant in a part of the task that has special 
difficulties. I owe much also, as in the previous year, to 
my friend Pandit Durgaprasada of Jeypore, with whom 1 
have been in constant communication while writing this 
Report, as well as during my visits to Alwar and Jeypore." 

In his Report for 1882-3 ( p. 4 ) speaking of the Report 
of one of his predecessors he says : — *'l have before me now 
a Report, which is to my mind chiefly remarkable from the 
fact that, neither on the covers, nor anywhere within the 
covers, does the European scholar, whose name appears on 
the title-page, give that of the native who, unaided, and 
after great exertions, procured for Government the valuable 
collection of palm-leaf MSS. so complacently exhibited, 
or make any reference at all to the other native collaborateur 
without whose special knowledge of Magadhi, and the Jain 
literature, that part of the Repdrt^ J make bold to say, could 
not have been written. ' Such a proceeding — and it does not, 
I regret to think, stand alone — may tend to confirm the rela- 
tive estimate of native and European learning ; but it is at 
the expense, I submit, of something more valuable than even 
a character for learning. " 

Another point to be noticed here is, that when the impor* 
tance of Sanskrit is to be magnified, Dr. Macdonell writes in 



such magfiiloqaent straian as tbese : '' Thoomtidsof Brabmaas 
still speak it, and ia some centra like Benares they wield 
it, in dispatations lasting for hoars, with a mastery which 
coald hardly be surpassed in any living laneaa^ . And 
yet it is possibly only a third-rate Pandit, that, according 
to him, will be available to a civilian to read with* 

JFrom what he says with regard to the other main division 
of his subject, it will be necessary here to give a long extract, 
" It is ", he says, *• a most unfortunate thing that th^ excessive 
use of examinations, prevalent in England, should have 
been adopted in a country where the memory has for ages 
been abnormally developed to the detriment of the reasoning 
powers. Memory continues to be the faculty mainly relied on by 
the Sanskrit student; but the redeeming feature of the native 
system, single-minded devotion to the snbject for its own 
sake, is replaced by feverish eagerness for the attainment of a 
degree, through examinations which most be passed by hook 
or by crook* A certain number of prescribed books has to 
be got up in a mechanical way, often with the aid of very 
inadequate editions. A glance at the calendars of the Indian 
Universities will suffice to show that the set books in Sanskrit 
are by no means always judiciously selected. A number of 
books may., fcHr instance, be found prescribed from a single 
department of literature, in which the same kind of subject- 
matter is treated over and over again* In the regulations, 
books may be seen recommended which are quite out of date, 
and the use oi which must therefore necessarily do more 
barm than good. This state of things is doubtless largely 
due to the fact that no Director of Public Instruction ever 
knows any Sanskrit nowadays, while the native professors, 
whose advice is accepted, are not qualified to construct a 
systematic and adequate cnrnculnm based on broad principles. 
Such haphazard and one-sided fichemes cannot possibly 
produce educationally satisfactory results. Hatters are 
aggravated by the ' cram ' character of the papers to which 
a native examiner is partioalarly prone. One can hardly help 
feeling that to sqch circumstances is partly due the amazing 
ingenuity which is often employed by Indian students in their 
endeavours to secure advance coi)ies ol examination papers, 
and which has rendered the printing of the ]att.er in Europe 
an advisable precaution, A good many people have probably 
heard of the white-robed compositor of Calcutta who, having 
sat down, when no one was lo(^king, on the type be iiad set 



n|H fiold the iiopressiQU thas obtained to aspu^jtuts fo9 
University Honours/' 

Dr. Macdonell' herein. confines his atteation odlyrtofiflinskrit 

and the preseut-duy Sanskrit student of Indian lUuivi^rsitie*, 

because, he would probably say, they are bis theme and 

he is not concerned in any way with the other languages and 

subjects and 'the- other students. But it is absohitely neeessary 

(in rtbe present case that he sliould not do -so, that he 

might tbns guard himself against unwarranted inferences^. 

SjfKjaking of Bombay, there are many other subjects that 

ihave to be .gottip lor all the different examinations held 

•by the ^University and the number of students tctking np 

•^Sanskrit as their classical language at the various Arts 

• examinations iinstead of some other langnageis only a little 

over one bjilf. At the Panjab .Univerziity the number of 

-students .selecting Sanskrit is a very small minority. 

Among such a large variety of -subjects there as hardly 

any difference obaervable, by men on the -s pot, as regard* 

the way in which .Sanskrit is ^studied and the way in 

which other subjects, even wbjen taught by Professors 

'from European Universities, are studied and as regards 

the eagerness for securing advance copies of question 

papei». .Nor is there any difference on these two points 

between the Sanskrit students of to-day and those of 

Uie day when there were more 'European .Profe«sora 

of Sanskrit in India. The Indian Universities have had 

their clmraeter stamped on them by men on the spot 

(including European ProfessKirs of Sanskrit and other 

subjects) and. at least as (qualified for the purpose as Dr. 

MacdonelU Alter a. ion g> experience of (the ithree ojder 

(Universities the two more recent ones, the Panjab and 

All^abad .Universities, were brtaiglit into being and Lord: 

Cavson has tried to reform them ail. All these, therefore^ 

it is to be presumed, must be the best }K>8sib]e und^r tk€ 

drcutnstdnces^ though they may not at all be i perfect of 'their 

•kind. Sanskrit studies are a ]iart of this vwhole system and* 

the importation of European Professors of Sanskrit cannot 

^affect thium \wthe least in the respects nnder coasideration^ 

'ae U has n€t done m tie pa^L 

iTIie passage extracted i* moreover a tangled web of 
'incorrect statements, us will be at once discovered by any 
Que familiarjn the kast degree with the working of indiaa 



Universities. No Director of Pablic Instroction, as snch,' 
has ever bad anything whatsoever to do with Sanskrit or any 
other stndies at the Universities. They are prescribed by the 
Senates, by Boards of Studies appointed by the Universities, 
or by the Syndicate on the recommendation of special 
committees appointed when required. On the Committees 
or Boards are placed Professors in the subjects concerned 
from some of the affiliated Colleges and the opinions of the 
Professors at the other Colleges are asked for. The courses 
of stndies in Sanskrit then are such as are approved of 
by the Professors themselves. In Bombay the present 
courses of stndies in Sanskrit do not in the least differ from 
what they were in the time of the European Professors of 
Sanskrit. Dr. B. G. Bbandarkar's is still the guiding hand. 
At Allahabad Drs. Thibaut, Yenis and Ewing are on the 
University Board of Studies, in the Panjab Mr. Woolner 
and Dr. H. Griswold and at Madras Drs. Hnltzsch and 
M. Phillips. Among examiners at the Panjab University 
there have been Drs. FUhrer, Thibaut and Yenis. In thinking 
that the Directors of Public Instruction had anything to do 
with these studies Dr. Macdonell must have, I believe^ 
been misled by the designation of those officers. 

The Bombay course is as varied as it practically can be 
Up to the B.A., it includes generally a play of K4lid&sa and 
a play by some other author, a portion of a K&vya, a portion 
of a prose book (such as Kadambari), elements of Ny&ya 
(as in Tarkasamgraha), a selection of hymns from the 
Bigveda and a portion of the K&vyaprakasa (Alamk&ra 
literature) ; and in the case of some students the following 
also: a portion of S'amkarftcharya's S'&rirakabbashya or 
Bfim&nuja's S^ribh&shya, Git& or a portion of the Upanishads, 
and Dr. Macdonell'B own history of Sanskrit Literature. And 
if the course has remained as varied as it is, it is in spite 
of some of the European professors, who have again and again 
tried to throw out the elements of -Ny&ya, the K&vyaprak&sa 
and the Yedantasdtrabh&shya, as being no part of literature 
pro])er, forgetful of the fact that by parity of reasoning 
Plato and Aristotle would have to be eschewed from a course 
in Geek literature at English Universities. The true reason, 
however, was that they were unable to teach such works as 
the Kavyaprak&sa and Tarkasamgraha. Even the Panjab 
University under the advice, I believe, of Dr. Stein adopted 
the Bombay course some years ago. So that the abK)ve- 



qaoted remarks of Dr. Macdonell have no basis in fact and 
are the work of his fertile imagioationi especially as regards 
the University of Bombay. 

As regards the character of the question papers, if there has 
been a change at all, it has been for the better. The questions 
in Tarkasamgraha, &c., nsed to be of a *'cram character", 
when the papers were set by European professors. They 
have ceased to be so any longer* 

** The labonrs," Dn Macdonell goes on to Mty, **of»nch 
men(Drs. Bdhler and Kielhorn ) did an immense deal to 
stimnlate aud place on a scientific basis the study of Sanskrit 
grammar, palesography, epigraphy and archaeology in 
India." Among whom did they do so ? Among their pupils 
or other Indian scholars ? Dr. Macdonell himself denios 
that, when he says that '^ men who have grown up under 
the English edncutional system. ..have yet not acquired... 
any real grasp of scieutific method.'* Here I shall quote two 
most pertinent passages from a letter of the late Mr. Justice 
Telang published in the Times of India of 2ind Octoter 188K 
They deal with this point as well as another noticed 
previously. 

"And I beg to state at the very outset my deliberate 
opinion, formed from a personal knowledge of the instruction 
imparted by both Drs. Biihler and Kielhorn in our colleges, 
that the claim made by you ( the editor of the Times of 
India ) on their behalf and on behalf of Dr. Haug is a grossly 
extravagant and exaggerated one, and one which those 
scholars themselves would unhesitatingly repudiate. Coming 
to particulars, it is first to be noted that Dr. Bflhler applied 
himself especially to the study of the Dharnia Shastra, Dr. 
Kielhorn to that of the Vyakarana Shastra, and Dr. Haug, 
I believe, to no shastra at all, but he worked mainly at the 
Aitareya Brahmana. Now, none of these topics has ever 
formed the subject of regular instruction in our colleges. 
On what, then, is the claim made on behalf of the three 
learned doctors to be based ? Is it because Dr. Buhler taught a 
few pages of the S'akuntala, or Dr. Kielhorn a few pages of the 
Dasaknm&racharita to their students, that all native scholars 
are to be spoken of in the cavalier way in which you have 
thought fit to speak of them ? Sanskrit literature, apart 
from the Vedas, may be roughly divided into the philosophic 



Md «cienlific portion on the one side, find the poetical' 
and dramatic on the other. Ae to t4»e latter,.] make bold' 
tt> s«y, tiiatiti the nnderstanding aod appreciation of it native 
scholars can derive almost no help from European scholars.- 
The varions tratislationd which have been made by Enropeaus 
of onr druraas— of the Viracharrtai. fbr instance, or the 
"Vikramotv^shijamontr others — show hoNV much Europeans have- 
yet to learn from natives as regards the appreciation of our 
classical literature. As to the former class, I challenge any> 
European,. who has not himself studied, say, the Vedanta-^ 
Bbashyft'OF tiie Biddhauttt Mnkt&Vali, or even the KaUmndi. 
under a native Shastri, either to teach it satiFfactorilj to 
native students, or even to stand en exnmiuHtion in it hinjself*. 
It] truth, it is notorious that the 'Eminent Orientalists' you' 
2«feF to themselves learnt the greater and more important 
portion of what they kuow of Sanskrit in onr country aud^ 
nnder our scholars. Ur. BUhler knew nothing of Dharma 
Siiastm until he studied it with the late* Yi nay aka Shastri: 
Sivekar, and Dr. Kielhorn knew nothing of the Yyakaraua 
Shastra until lie learnt it uudfer the late Anant Shastri 
Pendharkap. "' 

" But tliis^ I do say, that fpr a feal" appreciation of our 
Kalidasas-and Bhavaibhutifty-aind for a real understanding of 
cnr Ny«ya and Yedantia and Yyakarana, neither England nor 
Germany can suffice. Yon may learn the Rigveda in Europe 
or America ;* and 1 think, indeed, that a European or American* 
scholar hn» a considerable advantage over us in that 
department of learning. But as regards oui^ uou-Yedic- 
literatnre, we entirely deny the superiority claimed for, not by^ 
our European brethren. And' I would add this^ too, that as 
regards our classical literature, the greatest purely European' 
names- must. ' pale their inefiectual fires ' before t^hose of 
thesoholars who have studied Sims krit under our old Shastri^. 
Who, 1 ask, is there in Europe or America who knows the* 
Dharma Shastra as well as Dr. BUhler or the Yyakarana 
Shastra as well as Dr. Itielhopn P" 

Oh the unimpeachability of the evidence of the late Jkistice 
*telang, on a matter of fact at any rate, 1 can confidently 
appeal to Sir Kaymond West and Lord Reay, who were both,. 
1 see, present at the last auiverKary meeting of the Royali 
Asiatic Society, where also the subject of. Dr. MAcdoneli'fih 
communication came up for discussion. 



As regards Dr. Peterson, ia . an indpired parfr, in the 
same issiie of the Times of India it was stated that 
*\the i^hanoes are that the students of either of these 
fonr gentlemen ( Bdhler, Kielhorn, A, Weber and Stenzler) 
wonld make a far better Professor than any English stadent 
who has had Prof. Monier Williams for his teacher, *' the 
reference in the last clause being evidently to Dr. Peterson. 
Of my own personal knowledge I can say, that nothing 
better can be said of him than has been said in the 
above extracts of the other European Professors of Sanskrit 
who preceded him. The only difference is that he had ofbea 
the frankness to acknowledge to his pupils that sometimes. i|i 
was rather they who taught him and not he them. ! 

And as to palaeography, epigraphy and arcbadology. Dr. 
Kielhorn knew nothing about these while in India, though, 
of course, he has done a great deal of very useful work since 
he returned to Germany ; and Dr. BUhler turned his attentioa 
to them after he left his Professorship in the Elphinstone 
College. The late Dr. Bhau Daji was the first who did 
valuable work in these branches. He began it before Dr. 
Bubler came out to India and continued it uninfluenced by 
him in any way, since Dr. Bubler had not yet begun his 
^kndy of the subjects* He was followed by Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Ipdraji and Dr. Bhandarkar, and it was some time after the 
latter had been working in the field that Dr. Biihler turned 
bis attention to it. These are i^atters of history and yet 
(hose native scholars have not been so much as even remotely 
ftlluded to by Dr. Macdonell and the credit of stimulating and 
placing on a. sientific basis the study of these subjects in 
India has beep given to the two European Scholars, one of 
whom was a perfect stranger to them while in India. 

Next Dr. Macdonell goes on to cite .what he considers 
two glaring instances of want of *^real grasp of scientific 
method." This is what he tells us of them: '^A native 
scholar of some distinction wished to edit a certain text in, 
a well-known Sanskrit series, one of the rules for which 
forbade the publication in it of any edition unless based 
on at least three independent MSS. The scholar in question 
possessed only one MS. of the work. This, however, proved 
no insuperable difficulty. He handed his solitary MS« to 
his (sbpyists, * and then there were three. ' The resulting 
edition probably contained quite an array of various readings^ 
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ippplied by tbe mistak^a of the scribes, aiid dofibtless 
presented a thoronghly critical appearance. I^ore recently, 
apother native Sanskrit scholar has. pablisbed a work ia 
which he claims.to have conclnsiTcIy proved, on the strength 
of some, vagae astrological statements in the Mahi^bb&rata, 
the exact date ( October 31st, 1194 b.c. ) when the greajt war 
described in that epia began^ " 

The learned doctor is nsed to dealing in mythic and legends, 
,nd knows what wonderfnl transformations they nndergo^ 
Jn a passage previonsly extracted he speaks of a " white- 
r,obed ^ compositor* Had the compositor^ done what he i^ 
credited with^ he woald in all Imman probability have beeQ 
immediately detected and he would, therefore, not have ran 
the risk. As. I read the «tory. in a newspaper many years 
ago it was a " white "-skinned compositor who sat down upon 
the type with his robes off. In the, first of the present cases 
the word "probably" shows that Dr. Macdonell has not 
himself seen the edition. And I deny the correctness of the 
inference drawn^ should the edition be & reality. In the first 
place, since it is not impossible that only one or two M^s. 
of a. work inight be available, and that farther even an 
imperfect editioii based on the. solitary or the two Mss. woald 
be of great nse, it might be foolish to make the rale referred 
to, bnt it woald certainly not show want of grasp of scientific 
method. Again, if the editor or the framers of the rnle 
believed that by the process referred to " independent '* Mss, 
were brought into being, they would be fitter immates of 
the lunatic asylnm than of the world outside. If the editor 
did practise the trick without the knowledge of the framers 
of the rule, which, however, I doubt, it was a downright 
fraud and nothing more. I would advise Dr. Macdonell 
to take up this myth for his next critical investigation and 
try to find out the natural phenonoenon on^ which it is 
based. 1 am almost sure he will find that the story whs a 
joke aimed, at critiqal editors collating Mss, As regards the 
other case, it would pot be difficult to match it with equally ab- 
surd propositions of even the most eminent scholars, who have 
got the proper critical spirit when they baye to deal with classic^ 
al, Indian and other mythologies, but wh(| are entirely forsakea 
by that spirit when they come to dqal with. Biblical criticism^ 
Neied I als^o remind Dr. Macdonell of Colonel Ellis putting 
faith in a forged grant (which purported to be made ^y 
Janamejaya of Mah&bh&rata fame on a day corresponding: t(t 



7tli April ISn lk!i>. ) tod asliiiig sdtolai* Oiit here to look 
<ytit fcHT the rtiins of the palace of Sarvadamana or Bharafo, 
the burnt remaitra bf Janamejaya's As'vamedha saorifice &Cj, 
^. ? Bat on this point I shalL treat Dr. Macdonell later on 
to a few more choice exainples, picked ont at random, of 
'Siting, interpretation &c., (&c., by European scholarsn 

In the meanwhile I shall proceed to other points in the 
commnnication I am discussing. "Native scholars," say'd 
%he Doctor a little further on, '^can no longer obtain any 
training in this direction {i.e. of a grasp of scientific 
method ). The lack of the knowledge of German, mbreover, 
cuts them off from most of such guidance as can be derived 
from the private study of standard works of scholarship.*^ 
I^ow I do not in the least wish to deny the great importance 
of a knowledge of German to an oriental scholar. I may^ 
however, mention in passing that Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar 
knew hardly any German before 1887 and yet most of thd 
literary work on account of which Dr. Macdonell risgardqi 
him as a rare exception was done before that year. But 
what is of greater importance is, |hat in making the statement 
Dr. Macdonell is, so far at least as the present Government 
professors of Sanskrit in Boml^ay are concerned, not quite 
correct and has written without due enquiry. . Professor K. 
b. Pathak, my colleague, can, 1 believe, read German and 
1 too can read it a little, though not as satisfactorily as 
I should wish. 

Here are n few more remarks of Dr. Macdonell :—" The 
exclusion of European scholars from the chairs of Sanskrit ia 
India is likely to react in a prejudicial way on Sanskrit 
gtudies in England also." '' The prospect of a career for 
English Sanskritists in India being practically closed, the 

Erofessors in our Universities must naturally have some 
esitation in encouraging students to become specialists in 
Sanskrit, for the openings for such scholars in this country 
itself are very rare." •' A supply of suitable men is, how- 
ever, not likely to be forthcoming, unless vacancies can be 
counted upon to occur at definite periods. If the professors 
ib our Universities could be imfprmed of such appointments 
4 sufficiently lon^; time before, they could easily train an able 
autn for the particular post, supplementing their own teach** 
tng by sending him to.a German University for a time.'* 
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All this sonndd vety fnniqr indeed. One of the reasons, 
jtfaen, for which Dr. Macdonell wants Europeans to b^ 
appointed to chairs of Sanskrit in India is. that the study of 
Sanskrit may be encouraged thereby in England. But, 
so far as Bombay is concerned, I do not see how the 
exclusion can affi^ct Sanskrit studies in ^ England in the 
way mentioned, since before the exclusion appointmetits in 
Bombay were not to any great extent . calculated to en- 
tourage them. Up to the end of 1881 there were in all four 
appointments made and of them so many as three had been 
|[iyen to Germans^ and the fifth Professor who was on the 
point of starting for India in 1881-2 was also a German. 
And so was another scholar who was proposed to be appoint- 
ed in 1899 on Dr. Peterson's death. 

The taunt, moreover, is so persistently dinned into the 
ears^ of native students that their interest in their studies 
extends only to their pecuniarv value in the shape of Govern- 
ment service. And yet in such a country as England, where, 
if at all, one would expect disinterested lov^ for all studies^ 
including that of Sanskrit, Dr. Macdonell acknowledges with- 
out a blush the influence of an interested motive at Euglish 
Universities also. And if even in such a country as England 
properly trfuned scholars are to be had only if appointments 
are guaranteed, surely it is absurd for Dr. Macdonell to 
^xpect matters to be otherwise in India. If appointments 
were to be guaranteed to native scholars, they also would be 
found to equip themselves properly as scholars,* as numbers 
of natives of India are qualifying themselves for the Indian 
Civil and Medical Services, for the Cambridge Mathematical 
Tripos, &c, &c. But what encouragement foresooth have they- 
had up to now ? Dr. R. G. Bandarkar was passed over in 1878, 
though he had acted as professor for four years, and Dr. Peter- 
son was brought to fill up the permanent place ; and even in 1883 
after Dr. Kielhorn's retiremeji^it, he had to try very hard that 
he might not be passed over again. And when he did succeed 
at last, he was virtually being made to suffer pecuniarily, so 
much so, that he even asked to be sent back to his old place 
to play second' fiddle as before to a European scholar of ad- 
mittedly far lower qualifications; and he would have been 
allowed to have his wish but for the fact that his old 
place had been abolished and the salary irrevocably ntilized 
for other purposes. Even now though European scholars 
have been excluded from the chairs of Sanskrit, that doeji not 
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necessariiy mean that enconrftgemaDt has been given to 
nmtive scbolafs to qaaiify and train themselves in the prope^ 
way. According to the rnles relating to the branch of service 
in which the professorships are now incladed it wonld hardlf 
ever be worth their while and troable and the necessiary 
expense, to try to do so* , . 

Having contested the positions of Dr. Macdonell so far and 
intending immediately to give samples of absurdities of Enro^ 
pean Sanskritists I am boond to confess that far too many 
of bar present native scholars are sadly liacking in the his^ 
torical and critical spirit. It is, however, the patriotic bias 
that often influences them, as does the religions bias infin<^ 
eDce Greek, Latin aud Biblical scholars in England. Dr^ 
Hacdonell mnst remember what a fierce agitation in EDgland 
followed the pnblication, about forty years ago, of the 
** Essays and Reviews, " in which a faint attempt was made 
to apply the critical and scientific method to the study of the 
Bible and of religious questions. Moreover there is hard^ 
ly a single branch of Indian literature ( not excluding even 
tbe most obscene one ) which some European Scholar or other, 
lit some time or other, has not exercised his ingenuity upon 
proving to be more or less compfetely indebted to Greek or 
Bome other foreign infiuence. This is certainly not calculat- 
ed to moderate the patriotic bias. There is further no such 
encouragement to do better as, according to Dr. MacdoneH'^ 
own statement, even English scholars of Sanskrit stand 
in need of. But we can rely upon native scholars at least 
for one thing, for the correct interpretation on the whole o^ 
itU branches of Indian literature except the Manfara portion 
of Vedic literature. We cannot do that in the case 
of a European scholar. And as to the critical spirit our past 
experience does not warrant us in expecting the pupils of 
European Professors of Sanskrit to acquire it from them, 
even if they themselves should be possessed of it, so 
Ibn^ as other things are as they are. Another point I wish 
to insist upon is that the work of European scholars even i» 
after all not as unimpeachably critical and iscientific as Dr. 
Hacdonnell wonld have people believe. 

Kow for the instances in addition to the one, already meik* 
tioned, of Colonel Ellis. 

Dr. Oppert is a German scholar and so is Dr. Haberlandt; 
Tet this IS what Dr. Anfrecbt/says of catalogues of Mss. 
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MblMbedlqr Be. Oppwbt '*JSo Qemm ahoald hum leni 
bifl name to Much bad workzoaiiahip." The extraordinary 
•hort-comiDgB of Dr» Haberlandt's edition of the Sontbem 
version of the Paiiohatantra have been exposed by J. Uertel 
ia voL 68 of the Joornal^ Qerman Oriental Society^ 

Stenzler, Wilson, Begnand and Bdhtlingl: were Earopean 
ndiolars and with reference to them Du Ryder in his preface 
to his translation of the Mrichchhakatika (Hary. Or. Ser.) 
says : ** Parab's edition is the most reicetit and its editor is 
a most admirable Sanskrit scholar, who, it seems to me, has 
in several places understood the real meaning of the text 
better than his predecessors," among whom were the just 
mentioned Stenzler, Wilson, Begnand and B6htlingk. 

Hopkins is an American 8ch6lar,presamably a carefnl, scienti- 
fic observer and investigator, and he has been to India. H« 
mentions Dadabhai Naoroji by name and qaotes him, taking 
him to be a flinda (India Old and New, pp. 334-5), 

Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar began his career as a scholar in 
1864 by publishing in " Native Opinion " criticism on Dr. 
Hang's edition and translation of the Aitareya Br&hmana 
and Dr. Ooldstncker's Pit^ini. In the former he pointed oat 
innnmerable bad mistakes and the whole article was extract- 
ed and placed by Prof. Weber at the head of his own criti- 
eism on the work in the Indische Stndien. In the latter he 
brought to light Goldstncker's misinterpretation of passaged 
in the Mahabhashya on whi6h he based recondite historical 
theories. The Mah&bh&shya was snch a sealed book in 
Enrope for a long time that nobody was able to jadge 
Whether Dr. Bhandarkar's criticism was just; and it was only 
twelve years after, when Dr. Kielhorn had studied portions 
of the work under Dr. MacdonelPs uncritical Pandits, that 
he perceived the worth of his criticism of Qoldstucker'd 
P&nini and snggested its repnblication in the Indian Anti* 
quary. 

Dr. Hang while at Poena was appointed President of the 
Dakshina Prize Committee, which gave rewards to authors of 
new Marathi works and translations. On one occasion a 
Marathi translation of the Batuftvalt was submitted to the 
committee by a Nasik Pandit and it had to be exatniti^d ftnd 
its fitness for a prize to be determined. It was sent to Dr. 
9aag, who declared that the Shastri^s translation of thf 



T^^g^h^innitigwPi9li^mit!BA the very oommeficemeQt^ 
of Ratoftvali WM erroneoQS. Thd trtie SMse of the passage: 
k that the hero felicitates himstif on all thinge combining^ 
for hi» delighti Among these he mentions his qneen, thef 
daughter of Pradyota, and the season of spring ( qt^ni^Qm* 
^^Fmf^^'). Dr Hang declaring this translation wron^ 
translated the words by " spring is the daaghter of light,'** 
Not to speak of the*irrelevaney of snch an idea in the passage,^ 
Dr. Hang showed himself completely ignorant of the fact; 
that a Sanskrit poet wonld neTer represent as a female a 
person or personified thing, which in the same breath is ex- 
pressed by a mascniine nonn. Prof. Bain of Deccan College, 
Poona, howerer, shows himself- to be fally aware of thia 
£Ekct, when in the preface to his ''Digit of the Moon "he 
says: ''In Sanskrit, the moon like the snn, is a male. 
Hindoo poets get over this difficalty when they want a female, 
moon, by personifying his attributes, or making a part do 
dnfcy for the whole "i Prof. Bain, I believe, studied Sanskrit: 
with an uncritical Pandit out here in India. 

' The same fact is ignored by Monier Williams, Dr. Macdo^ 
i^ell's predecessor in the chair of the Boden Professor, in his* 
explanation of ^»r^ ftrt irf^ W^ \W%^^{H4^1i^ (S'Ifc,. 
his 2nd edition, p. 113). He could not see the absurdity 
of the idea of Kaliddsa ever thinking of purposely; 
going out of his way to turn the moon into a femalo'. 
though it was a man who was to be compared to the moon«. 
The passage, he says, means: "If the constellation. 
Visakha is eager for a union with the moon why need 
we wonder at S'akuntaU^e desire to be united with a prince 
of the Lunar race ?...Dn8hyanta probably means to comparer 
himself to the moon and S'akuntalA to Vis4kha." Tbeitf 
further implies that the hero Dushyanta believes that he wasi 
a person whom S'akantala must naturally love on account o& 
Bis lineage. 1 wontler what karman it was that fated- K&U«: 
d&sa to be handed down to posterity by a Boden Professor as: 
80 utterly ignorant of a lover's heart. Moreover just as the* 
Professor has neglected the gender and made the mascniine r 
Dushyanta answer to the feminine S'asftnkalekh&, he has also: 
neglected the dual of Yi^^kha and identified the two stars: 
with S'akuntala. Vihakke stands of course for the twoi 
friends and S asankalekh& for S'akuntalft.. 

Farther- on-in-the*8ame-act~there are fbur successive speech^ 
es of S'akuntalft and her friendis beginning f^j^na i f|^^ I 
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fBriiriPi9|t(pp- 115-6 )• I shall here qaote Monier Wil^ 
liams's owQ translations and explanations. PrL-— U Let a love- 
letter be composed for him. Having hidden it in a flower, 
I will deliver it into his hand nnder the pretext of the re- 
mains ( of an offering presented to an idol. ) " Anas6y& says 
she likes the plan bnt asks S^akantala what she thinks of^ 
it. S'ak. — " This very injunction [ snggestion ] of my 
friend is weighed ( in my mind ) i. e. I mast consider before 
I can consent to it.*" Pri. — " Therefore just think of some 
pretty composition in verse accompanied by an allnsion to. 
yonrself. " In the first place fll^Wi^ifi can never mean '' is 
weighed. "It means *^ is qneetioned. " But even if it conld 
ever mean that, a little reflection ought to have shown Monier 
'\V^illiams that he was perfectly wrong here. The last words 
of Priyamvad4 evidently imply that S^akuntalft has consent* 
ed to the plan and the latter*s words must consequently 
l(e interpreted accordingly, which is done by taking them as 
a question of appeal. This error is due not to want of such 
knowledge of Sanskrit as an nncritical Pandit or native scho- 
lar, may easily surpass a European scholar in. It is due to 
iiie neglect of the exercise of the ordinary critical faulty, in 
the possession and exercise of which a critical scholar ought 
to be superior to an uncritical one. The error can be detected 
from even the translations by a boy of ordinary intelligence 
totally ignorant of Sanskrit The more intelligent of the 
Sanskrit students of this year's Freshmen's class at Elphin- 
stone College, crammers as Dr. Macdonell would call them all, 
detected the error and corrected it. 

Another absurdity of Monier Williams may also he cited 
viz /his explanation of i|^H[^nr as " the idol of (her) husband *' 
in the passage %: ^fi^sr?fnr«r: qftni4aw^ 7! ( p. 241 ). Such an 
idea is foreign to Indian literature. Similar compounds, 
such as f^q^y ^I^l4l4f show that ^Rl^^rir must be taken to 
mean ** One to whom her husband is her god." Such women 
are credited with the power 6f defying any one to defile them 
with his contaminatiog touch and here qf?i^^nr is an adjec- 
tive intended to imply such a power in S^akuntalft At the 
time referred to in the passage she was far from being qfili^^ 
in Monier Williams's sense of that word. Dushyanta 
had repudiii;ted her in the ha,rshest way possible and would 
not have moved a finger 'to help her then, at least 



ftfr her hnsband, as he had completely forgotten that he Was 
fio rehited'to her. This last point ao^aia was at once perceived 
by some of this year's freshmen at Elphinstone College. 

Now,, we come to a far greater name, whioh« has^ resonndedi 
thronghi the three worlds-, that of Prof. Maxv Miiller, 
who, if I am rightly informed, was Dr. Macdonell's teacher 
and a Professor of Vedic literature eqmxl to whom Oxford, 
1 believe, some years ago, conld nowhere find* 
How UDcritically his translations of the TiTpauishads in the- 
Shicred Books of the East have been done has been shown by 
Whitney in Vol VIL of the American Jonrnul Of Phllologji 
1 shall here notice one or two points not mentioned by hioi. 
The initial critical error that Ma-x Mtiller and some o( the other 
European scholars commit is to take S'amkal'&chfi,rya aij 
the anthovitative exponent of the Upauishads, t-0 call him 
thPi commentator, and totally ignore the others, e. g. lianga^ 
liam&nnja, a follower of Ramannja. Now there is the word 
^m in *^ %I^ r^T9!* '^mPit* ^^^h (Brih (Jp. Ill 5 ); 
S'arhkara gives a very forced explanation of it and Max MiVU 
ler accepts it. Qough and BohtKngfc take it in the tisnal 
»ense. Max Mtiiler rejects it on the ground that he doubts 
"whether ' the knowledge of babes * is not a Christian rather 
than an Indian idea. " But if he had looked, into Rangarft^ 
manujA he would have found that the latter explains the 
^ord by »t4mgt^<^Hi l ^^l><^«<S*mMI^^H I ^^» which shows that 
the idea of one's becoming like a child is not a distinctively 
Christian idea. In his note on ^^'KN^^^rhe has misunder- 
stood the commentator, when he says that the commenta* 
tor explains it '* as a vessel in which coals are extinguished. '* 
TChe commentator explains it simply by 9q^ 9??^|t^^ ^I^Trl 
^(^^crrf^ and Max Mtiiler himself says that kshi with q.va means 
to remove, to take away. Another instance is Max Muller'ij 
note on 3TO f ^TRRFW: ^rS^T TO?^l)ftari^lWi ^iN^ W«T«f2(T^|fi^ 
tlT ft^N^K I ( iil- i« '^ )• Max Milller takes i^rnf'^^^' ^^ ^^^ ^pi-; 
thet by which Yajnavalkya^s pupil addresses Yajfiavalkya 
and thitiks that "the commentator ** agrees with him. But 
lie has altogether misundepstood the commentator here, who 
takes it as an epithet of the pupil. And as Max Miiller takes 
WRW^V fvoc.) to apply to Y&juavalkyajhe clearly proves timi 
alter all his life*Iong study of Indian literature he did not 
understand the exact relationship between an sn^rr^ and bit 
^m^\ft^ since he thoaght it likely that a pupil would address 
his Acharya in that way. Then again what settse suited to the 
3 
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context would that sole word in the vocative signify? 
And what farther has '^ but " got to do in the first sentence : 
'' One expects iti after nda^a^ bat 8amasravas is applied to 
Y&jnavalkya, and not to the papil ? " The sentence beginning 
with " but " implies that Yajfiavalkya*s words end with ndai^a. 
So far then from the fact stated in that sentence being 
opposed to the presence of ff^ after 7^^ it on the contrary 
shows ff?^ to be there necessary, if Max Miiller's construction 
be correct. 

In a much earlier work, the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, Max Miiller shows at p. 197 (2nd Ed.) a complete 
misapprehension of the argument of a commentator, by which 
the latter seeks to make out the eternity of the Stltra S'li,khd.s 
9uch as those bearing the names of Asval&yana and Kat}d.yana. 
In each Kalpa or period of the existence of the Universe in 
which the whole creation is repeated exactly as in the previ- 
ous Kalpa, there is a Riehi whose name a particular sutra 
bears, such, for instance, as Asvalayana. Then there are as 
many individual Asval^yanas as tlie Kalpas. ^These indivi- 
duals have a common nature Jatt which is Asval&yanatva 
p.nd as {Jdti) according to the Nyiya philosophy is eternal, 
AsvaUyauatva is eternal and therefore the name of the Asva- 
lliiyanas'tLkhd. based upon that eternal Jdti is also eternal. 
Max MilUer has made a thorough mess of the whole. He 
takes the word Kalpa here to mean Kalpa siltras and neglects 
the most important word Jdti. 

1 had intended that these instances shonld be only such as 
})ad come under observation already and could be easily 
recollected on the spur of the moment, without any search 
whatsoever. Therefore I did hot search for any in Dr. Macdo- 
nell's own works, though any such wonld have been much 
more pertinent. But Dr. B> 6. Bhandarkar has obliged me 
with two picked from Dr MacdonelTs edition and translation 
ot the Brihad-devata in the Harvard Oriental Series, which be 
came accross on a cursory examination of them and of which 
I gladly make use here. 

The mistakes of European scholars are generally due to 
their imperfect acquaintance with Indian ideas and the style 
of thought and expression of Indian writers. Opening Dr. 
Macdonell's translation of the Brihaddevatd. at random and 
looking for something uncouth Dr. Bhandarkar found 
at pp. 180-1 :— 
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♦ **B 56. The king wishiDgtogiveyiisdanghter toS'yftvisva, 
said to iiis royal consort : 'What is yoar opinion ? I (desire to) 
give the girl to S'javdsva. 

"B 57, For a son of Atri wouldbe no contemptible (adurhald) 
Bon-in-law for ns,* She on her part said to the king : *! have 
been born in a family of royal seers." 

Now why should the king in recommending S'y^vasva 
to his queen speak of him in a negative way as a 
person not bad instead of a person who is good ? 
This strnck Dr. Bhandarkar as something not appropriate 
and led him to examine the matter more carefully, and 
he found that the reading of the Mss. was ^BlTS^ ^^:'the son 
of Atri is void of power/ But Dr. Macdouell thiuks the context 
requires ^^j<a : and supposes that the ^r after ^tt is elided 
according to the usual rule and puts in the mark of elision (s), 
though it does not occur in the Mss. The sense, however, is 
appropriate only without the ^ and the absence of «| suits the 
context, while its presence does not, for /'the son of Atri is weak 
or void of power " is to be taken as a remark of the queea 
and net of the king. Stanza 57 therefore should be trans* 
lated: — ''She on her part said to the king 'the son Atri 
would be a powerless son-in-law for us, I have been born in a 
family of royal seers," &c. The presence of ^ft at the end 0£ 
the first half of St. 57 seems to have misled Dr. MacdonelU 

A few pages further on we have certainly a more serious 
error not creditable at all to Dr. Macdonell's critical judg- 
ment. Dr. Macdonell translates, the first line of stanza 157, 
chapter v., thus: — '* The Lord of Bay Steeds ( Indra ) then 
proclaimed to him (that he should receive) shares in Soma/' 
Now when the giving or receiving of shares in sacrificial 
offerings is spoken of in the Brahmana literature, it is always 
with reference to the deities worship {)ed and not with refer- 
ence to men who are worshippers. When this impropriety 
struck Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar he looked into the notes and the 
original Sanskrit. But there the reading is #iraTiTn;» which 
confirms the impropriety and does not help one out of it. Du 

■ ■ . ' I ■ I ■ ■ ■ M I , ■ ■■ f 

• Macdoneir Edn. reads : — 

^( sic ) ^\'^:^ gat l^^in^irM ^ TftSiNl^ \ 
ft ^ ^^^i %^ wmw \^^ ft ii \\ w 

^n^jfiw^Ti^ ^qWf9J3n frf*i ii ^« il 
5n?ft 41 3 ^m^\ fK Hs^^in ft ^^i^i 
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Bhiindarkar then looked into RAJetidraiars edifcioa aod foahd 
in i.. footnote the reading ?5#rinfrrirFtoccmTiDg ia three of the 
Mss. collated by the editor. Now^ Dr. Macdonelldid avail hita* 
self of Riyendralal's readings; for he says his edition is based 
on -sixteen Mss, nineiin hi« own possession and seven ased by 
fiftjeudralal. Still 'the Doctor does not give the smallest indi- 
•cation of his having seen the reading ^^fNniTJrr^* Butiitiie 
dbvions that that alone is the correct reading. For, according 
to the story referred to by S'annaka himself in the second line 
of St. 157 as -snbstantiattng what he has stated in the first, 
whatilndra did was to teach Vasi^htha the stomabh&gas* and 
not ".proclaim to him that he shonld receive shares in Soma", " 
And 'that alone is appropriate here, for the object is to give 
jftn acconnt of how Vasishtha and after him his descendents . 
eame invariably to be made Brahmans in a sacrifice. And- 
(tbtit account is, that a Brahman has to repeat certain formulas * 
as a sort of an order. to the SAma-priests to sing their stotra9 
tin a-fiacrifice. These formulas are called Stomabh4gas be- 
canse they are connected with the stoma or particalar arrange-' 
ment of the verses i(Rik«) composing a Silman. The verses 
-fenna; «ke so arranged form a stotra. And these fominlas were 
tanght to Vasishtha by Indra, and so he wafi made by him ftt 
to be the Brahman at a sacrifice. Though the story was 
before Dr. Macdonell, he having given «the reference, he did 
not carefully read it. The Bhashya on it of course did not 
deserve his attention, becanse it was written by an uncritical 
Pandit; and so the Doctor entirely misauderstood the passage. 
qt^rv which he has translated by '* proclaimed " means 
" tanght *' a« he will easily see even if he refers to the St. 
Petersburg!! Worterbuch. And certainly his net noticing the 
reading ot Rajendralars three Mss. throws a suspicion on the 
character of this edition based on sixteen Mss. inclusive of 
those three* And in this respect is his edidon not open to one 
of the gravest charges broughtagaiust Dr. Haberlaudi's edition 
of the Southern Punchatantra.? Or did he think that the 
emitted reading, which nevertheless is the correct one, was 
manufactured in the wuy of the mythical editor whose case 
he has cited and «o 'ignot^< it altogether ? If so,i hope he will 
now at least see grounds for changing his opinion, 

* The passage referred to by him m giving tlie sio?y occuts in the 
Taittiriya-Samhita and has been quoted by Dr. Macdooell himself at 
the foot of his translation. It is wnm ^ Vi ^^^ W^^i cT ^^'- 
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. The above instances are bat a trifle of puldkas* out of a 
very capacious stAdli indeed, filled to the very brim. 

I regret very much to have been obliged to re-open an old sore 
and to cause a new one in one case. Bat Dr. Macdonell 
leaves me no option. He collects together all the stories he 
can get and uses them and a good deal that is purely imagi- 
nary, to tradace the whole class of native scholars and 
Sanskrit stadents with a parenthetical mention of rare excep- 
tions and to run down the system of Sanskrit education in 
India; and glorifies European scholars and their work in the 
country, and extols the system of instruction in Europe; and 
the evident object is to make the Government of India 
bestow Sanskrit Professorships and Archaeological Superinten- 
dentships on Europeans alone. It has thus become an 
inexorable duty, though a very very unpleasant one, to show 
np how incompetent these European Scholars are to teach 
natives of India their own literature and interpret the antiquities 
of the country. Of course it is far from my object to maintain 
that Europeans are not doing useful work or not stimulating 
the spirit of research among natives by their writings. But 
what I have to urge is that there.. are some essential points in 
which natives have a decided superiority over them and are 
consequently better fitted to teach the whole of the non-Man- 
tra literature of J ndia to their countrymen. The influence of 
Europeans is to be indirect and should be and can be exert- 
ed only by their writings ; while on the other hand the work 
of Europeans will remain defective if not subjected to native 
criticisms. With an expression of extreme sorrow for my 
being obliged to bring in the name of a living scholar, whom 



AN ADDENDUM.-.' ^^ V'/ '-^-^^ ^ -^ ^^ r. \ A u-,/ 

At the end of para., p. 20, add : And who can now say 
that the correct reading, stomabhdgdn^ would not be found 
to be that of even some of his own nine Mss., if not all, were 
an accurate and critical scholar to examine them as J. 
Hertel examined those used by Dr. Haberlandt ? 
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